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On the Growth of Plants in Cities. 

To persons deriving enjoyment from the 
innocent occupation of cultivating plants and 
flowers, the following article will supply some 
hints which may add to their resources in that 


line. It is from the London Mirror of last 
year :— 


What lover of nature is there who, pent up 
in some close city, has not tried, over and 
over again, to raise some flower to ornament 
his dwelling. Look at the poor mechanic’s 
garret-window, and in a broken jug or half-rot- 
ten box you will see some dead stumps of 
wall-flower, or some yellow mignionette, 


“ The fragrant weed, the Frenchman's darling,” 


looking as sickly as poverty and over-exertion 
have made their owner. As you pass by the 
window of a friend, you are startled by a bright 
array of fresh-bought geraniums, (pelargoni- 
ums,) beautiful to look upon. Ina fortnight’s 
time you pass again, but the bright green has 
gone into the “ sere and yellow leaf.” 

Time after time is the experiment tried, and 
always with the like result; but not necessa- 
rily so: flowers may be grown in perfection 
in the dirtiest part of this smoke-defiled city. 
For a knowledge of this fact we are indebted 
to Ward, to whose work “On the 
Growth of Plants in closely-glazed cases,” we 
can refer those who wish for further informa- 
tion on the matter than this article will con- 
tain. Like many other valuable discoveries, 
this was the result of accident. About twelve 
years ago, Ward, after trying repeat- 
edly to grow a number of ferns in London, 
gave up the attempt in despair, but again had 
his aiiention drawn to the matter by the fol- 
lowing circumstance :—Burying a chrysalis in 
some moist mould in a covered bottle, he was 
surprised to see a fern and a grass appear, and 
continue to flourish. On pursuing the investi- 
gation, he found that by planting ferns &c. in 
bottles, or under bell-shaped glass-shades, they 
grew healthily and rapidly. On making larger 
cases, closely-glazed and puttied, such plants 
as primroses, woodsorrel, foxglove, cuckoo- 
flower, wild geraniums, musk plants, cacti, 
mosses, &c., which were placed in them, 
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prospered exceedingly. Such success prompt- 
ed further efforts, and a glass-house, twenty- 
four feet by twelve, and eleven feet high, was 
erected, in which was grown tropical palms, 
ferns, passion flowers, orchises, cacti, &c., the 
temperature being raised by hot-water pipes. 
Over the door of this little Eden is aptly 
yritten— 


“ Exiguus spatio, variis sed fertilis herbis ;” 
which may be freely rendered thus— 


“Though scant for space, with varied herbs o’er- 
spread.” 


It is in the power of all persons, even the 
poorest, to grow flowers in this manner: ex- 
pensive cases are not required. Ferns, mosses, 
and many of our most beautiful small flower- 
ing-plants, may be grown in any common 
wide-mouthed bottle: a confectioner’s show- 
glass may be taken, some light, sandy loam 
put in, moistened with water, but not to such 
an extent that any can be poured off; in this 
earth, any of the small plants mentioned may 
be raised: if the glass lid is used, the air 
must be excluded by a rim of soft leather, or 
the whole top may be tied tightly over with 
oiled silk, bladder, or thin sheet Indian-rub- 
ber. The moisture rising from the mould 
condenses on the sides of the glass, and 
trickles down again below, so that the water 
seldom, if ever, wants replenishing; or the 
plants may be grown in pots or tubs, and cov- 
ered over with a bell-jar, pressed down tightly 
into the earth. Of roses grown in this man- 
ner, Ward thus states :--“ I procured 
two of the smallest varieties of fairy-rose, 
planted them in two tubs, in some good loam, 
with broken pots at the bottom, and then 
covered them with bell-glasses—the diameter 
of which was rather smaller than that of the 
tubs—and placed them outside a window, 
facing the south, where they have now remain- 
ed three years. ‘These plants are, as nearly 
as possible, in their natural condition, very 
seldom requiring watering, as the rain which 
falls runs over the glass, through the mould. 
They begin to flower early in the spring, and 
continue for four or five months in great 
beauty, nothing more being required than to 
give them an occasional pruning.” With re- 
gard to the use of larger cases, let us again 
quote from the work of Ward. He says, 
‘*T will now endeavour to point out how cheap- 
ly and easily this may be effected. A box, 
lined with zinc, and having three or four open- 
ings in the bottom, will be required for the 
reception of the plants; and glazed frames can 
be procured any where, well painted and put- 
tied, at about one shilling thé «#quare foot. 
The plants to furnish it can be procured 
abundantly in the woods in the neighbour- 
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hood of London. Of these I will mention a 
few. The common ivy grows most beauti- 
fully, and can be trained over any part of the 
case. 

“ The primroses* in early spring will abun- 
dantly repay the labour of fetching them, con- 
linuing for seven or eight weeks to flower as 
sweetly as in their native woods. So, like- 
wise, does the wood-sorrel, the anemone, the 
honeysuckle, and a host of other plants, inde- 
pendently of numerous species of mosses and 
ferns: there are, likewise, many cultivated 
plants procurable at little or no cost, which 
grow without the slightest trouble, such as the 
musk-plant, myrtles, jasmines, &c. All the 
vacant spaces in the case may be employed im 
raising small salad, radishes, &c., and I think 
the man would be a bad manager who could 
not, in the course of a twelve-month, pay for 
his case out of the proceeds, ‘These remarks 
apply chiefly to situations where there is little 
solar light ; where there is more sun, a great- 
er number of flowering plants will be found to 
thrive, such as roses, passion-flowers, gerani- 
ums, &c. ‘The vegetation, in fact, can be 
diversified in an endless degree, not only in 
proportion to the heat and light, but likewise 
by varying the quantity of moisture: thus, 
with precisely the same aspect, ferns and bog- 
plants might be grown in one case, and aloes, 
cactuses, mesembry, anthemums, and other 
succulent plants, in another ;” we may add, 
for the benefit of the uninitiated, that the lat- 
ter plants require but a very small quantity of 
moisture. 

The reasons why plants freely exposed in 
towns do not flourish are these—firstly, from 
the deficiency of moisture in the air, arising 
chiefly from the rapid drainage of the sur- 
face; secondly, from the large quantity of 
sooty particles in the atmosphere ; these settle 
on the leaves, clog up the innumerable breath- 
ing pores with which every leaf is covered, 
prevent the respiration that is requisite to the 
well-being of the plant, and so cause its decay, 
and, usually, its death. Consequently, we find 
that plants whose leaves are covered with a 
fine down, or hair, suffer much more than 
those whose leaves are smooth, from the former 
catching the soot more readily ; whilst piants, 
whose leaves are covered by a sticky, resinous 
secretion—as, for instance, almost all the fir 
tribe—suffer extremely. Now, it is evident 





* There is, perhaps, no plant which offers sostriking 
an illustration of the protection afforded by the glass as 
the common primrose. Place side by side, in a tub out- 
side any smoky window, two roots of primroses, snp- 
plying them with water, if needed; cover one with a 
glass, and the difference of flowering is so great that I 
cannot illustrate it better than by comparing it with the 
difference which takes place in the burning of charcoal 
in oxygen gas and in the open air. 
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| Us, justice, charity, philanthropy, love—have 
the air within the glass is charged with not these ever constituted, do they not still 
moisture to the full extent, and the plant is constitute, the strength, the grace, the glory, 
also protected from the deposition of sooty |the ornament of humanity? And in the prac- 
particles. If we reflect on the other means tice of our own art, they are as essential to 
of growth required by plants, we shall find |the largest success and the highest happiness, 
that they are all present in the glass case ;— as in any of the walks of life. I rejoice that 
such as the soil, for the roots to expand in,|we belong to a profession, so crowded as is 
warmth and light; the two latter of which our own, with high examples of this beautiful 
readily penetrate the glass. Moisture is pre-|union of science and virtue. ‘The annals of 
sent in sufficient quantity, and air. But do not jour art are all radiant with their starry names. 
plants require fresh air? is a question we have Go where you will—through all the wide re- 
been often asked. In answer to this, it may | gions of civilization and of science ; and in 
be stated that they do require a change of air|every nook and corner, in every quiet village, 
in the vessel in which they grow, and that|in every remote and rural district, will you 
they obtain it in the following manner :—Im- find the fragrant memory of some such exam- 
mediately the air in the glass case is altered ple, or some living illustration of its beauty. 
by the breathing of the plants, an interchange, |In the village church of Dundalk, there is a 


from the nature of the air outside, begins to! 
occur through the oiled silk or India-rubber | 
with which the vessel is tied over—the outer! 


air passes into the case, and the altered air in 
the interior passes out. ‘This action goes on 
until the air contained in the vessel is exactly 
similar to that without. If the plants are 
covered with a bell-jar, this interchange takes 
place through the earth—and if they are con- 
fined in a glass-house, through the thousand 
small apertures that must exist in it. It is the 
same power that forces the hydrogen gas in 
an air balloon to escape through the varnished 


silk, thus causing the descent of the aeronaut, | 


that, in our cases, supplies the interior witha 
change of air. 

One point worthy of notice was accidentally 
omitted :—the plants sometimes become moul- 


marble monument, on which is written the 
name of George Gillichan—a man, as I have 
learned since these words were written, who 
was a class-mate in Europe, and an esteemed 
personal friend of one of my present col- 
leagues. In the beginning of that dreadful 
epidemic with which Ireland was overrun, 
twenty-five years ago, he was among the ear- 
liest to see and to comprehend the danger of 
the coming storm. He aroused his friends 
and neighbours to a sense of the peril which 
was approaching them; he urged them to 
make ready for its visitation ; he aided them 
in the establishment of an efficient medical 
police, and in the institution of a public hos- 
pital. And when, amidst gloom, and mis- 
| giving and terror, it came upon them, where 
was the young physician? Day and night, at 





dy in -the cases; this arises from excess of|the bed-side of the sick and the poor. He 
water, which is easily remedied by allowing | refused entirely the calls of the rich. He 


the glass to remain off, till a portion be eva- 
porated. 


MORAL DUTIES OF THE PHYSICIAN. 


From Dr. Bartlett's Valedictory to the Graduates of Tran- 
syivania University. 

The last motive of which I shall speak, and 
under whose promptings, to a greater or less 
extent, you will perform your professional 
labours, is the sense of duty. ‘This is the lof- 
tiest and noblest principle of human conduct, 
and when enlightened and pure, it is the 
safest. I do not stand here as a sermonizer. 
Such is not my vocation. 1 meddle in no way 
with your religious belief. I have nothing, 
whatever, to do with your articles of faith, or 
your religious creeds. These rest between 
yourselves and your Maker. ‘I'o his own 
master every man standeth or falleth. But 
this great truth, of the supremacy of the reli- 

ious and moral nature, God has written as 

legibly in the very constitution of humanity, 
as he has in his own inspired and authentica- 
ted volume. ‘True science and revelation 
mingle their accordant voices in the procla- 
mation of this transcendant verity. They 
alike declare that human character attains its 
fullest development, and reaches its highest 

rfection, on one sole, inevitable condition— 
and that is, the ascendancy of these powers. 
Unsullied integrity, truth, purity, honour that 
can tak no stain, self-sacrifice, doing unto 


withdrew himself entirely from the service of 
those who were able to pay, and who could 
therefore easily command all the care and 
attention which they required, in order to 
devote himself exclusively to the destitute, 
the forsaken, the neglected, to those who were 
ready to perish because there were none to 
help. Gillichan was young—thirty years had 
not yet passed over his head—he was learned 
and accomplished ;—life, with its golden ho- 
nours yet unreached—with its choicest pleas- 
ures yet untasted, spread far and wide before 
him ;—he hoped to escape the fever, although 
he had a strong and sad presentiment, that he 
should not survive it if it seized him—he 
knew, that in the close and confined dwellings 
of the poor, the contagious causes of the dis- 
ease were concentrated and malignant—but, 
urged on by his sense of duty, and his love for 
his fellow-men—hour after hour—day after 
day—night after night, in the crowded hospi- 
tal, in the unfurnished hut, by the way-side, 
in the dark, damp, cheerless hovel, with its 
beds of straw—wherever the mingled call of 
disease and poverty summoned him—wherev- 
er there was suffering to be relieved—wherev- 
er there was hunger to be appeased—wherever 
there was wretchedness to be comforted— 
there, with the succours of his art, with the 
charities of his liberal hand, with the solace 
of his friendby voice, like a ministering angel, 
was the young physician. At last; worn down 


by fatigue, and poisoned by the thick conta- 





gion in the midst of which he had lived, he fell 
a victim to the péstilence—and amidst the 
sounds of a universal grief, his spirit went 
back to the bosom of his God. The gratitude 
of survivors may rarely have erected visible 
monuments to iheir Gillichans; but there are 
few neighbourhoods, which have not been 
blessed by them. Ever consecrated be thy 
memory, young martyr to humanity, to duty, 
to love! I would sooner make a pilgrimage to 
thy humble tomb-—I would rather hang a new 
garland on the urn which contains thy ashes, 
than to visit the mausoleums of all the Pha- 
raohs, and the Cesars, and the Napoleons, 
that the world has ever seen. 


== 
HONEY-DEW. 


The term honey-dew is applied to those 
sweet clammy drops that glitter on the foliage 
of many trees in hot weather. The name of 
this substance would seem to import, that it is 
a deposition from the atmosphere, and this has 
been the generally received opinion respecting 
it, particularly among the ancients; it is an 
opinion still prevalent with husbandmen, who 
suppose it to fall from the heavens. Virgil 
speaks of * Aerii mellis ccelestia dona :” and 
Pliny expresses his doubts, “ sive ille est ceeli 
sudor, sive quedam siderum saliva, sive pur- 
gantis se aeris succus.” Gilbert White, in 
his Naturalist’s Calendar, regards honey-dew 
as the effluvia of flowers, evaporated and 
drawn up into the atmosphere by the heat of 
the weather, and falling down again in the 
night with the dews that entangle them. But 
if this were the case, the fall would be indis- 
criminate, and we should not have it confined 
to particular trees and shrubs, nor would it be 
found upon green-house and other covered 
plants. Some naturalists have regarded honey- 
dew as an exudation or secretion from the sur- 
face of those leaves upon which it is found, 
produced by some atmospheric stroke, which 
has injured their health. Dr. Darwin stands 
in this class. Others have viewed it as a 
kind of vegetable perspiration, which the trees 
emit for their relief in sultry weather ; its ap- 
pearance being never observed in a cold unge- 
nial summer. Dr, Evans is of this opinion, 
and makes the following comparative remark : 
** As the glutinous sweat of the negro enables 
him to bear the fervours of his native clime 
far better than the lymph-perspiring Euro- 
pean ; so the saccharine dew of the orange, 
and the fragrant gum of the Cretan cistus, may 
preserve them amidst the heats even of the 
torrid zone.” Curtis tells us that the 
honey-dew is an excrementitious matter, void- 
ed by the aphis or vine-fretter, an insect which 
he regards as the general cause of what are 
called blights. He assures us that he never, 
in a single instance, observed the honey-dew 
unattended with aphides. 

His opinion is confirmed by the circum. 
stance of its being generally found upon leaves 
which have others above them, the under 
sides of which are inhabited by those insects. 
They may “be seen distinctly with a strong 
magnifier, on the leaves of the cherry, lime, 
&c.; but invariably on the inferior surface, 
piercing the vessels, and expelling the honey- 
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dew from their hinder parts. They might 
easily have escaped the observation of the 
earlier philosophers, from being frequently 
concealed within the curl of the leaves that are 
punctured.” 

L believe it will be found that there are at 
least two sorts of honey-dew ; the one a secre- 
tion from the surface of the leaf, occasioned 
by one of the causes just alluded to, the other 
a deposition from the body of the aphis. Sir 
J. E. Smith observes of the sensible perspira- 
tion of plants, that “ when watery, it can be 
considered only as a condensation of their 
insensible evaporation, perhaps from some 
sudden change in the atmosphere. Groves of 
poplar or willow exhibit this phenomenon, 
even in England, in hot calm weather, when 
drops of clear water trickle from their leaves, 
like a slight shower of rain. Sometimes this 
secretion is of a saccharine nature, as De la 
Hire observed in orange trees.” ‘“ Itis some- 
what glutinous in the tilia or lime tree, rather 
resinous in poplars, as well as in Cistus Cre- 
ticus.” “Such exudations must be consider- 
ed as effusions of the peculiar secretions ; for 
it has been observed that manna may be scra- 
ped from the leaves of Fraxinus ornus, as well 
as be procured from its stem by incision. 
They are often perhaps a siga of unhealthi- 
ness in the plant ; at least such appears to be 
the nature of one kind of honey-dew, found in 
particular upon the beech, which, in conse- 
quence of an unfavourable wind, has its leaves 
often covered with a sweet exudation, similar 
in flavour to the liquor obtained from its 
trunk.” 

The other kind of honey-dew which is de- 
rived from the aphis, appears to be the favour- 
ite food of ants, and is thus spoken of by Kirby 
and Spence, in their valuable Introduction to 
Entomology : “ The loves of the ants and the 
aphides have long been celebrated ; and that 
there is a connexion between them, you may, 
at any time in the proper season, convince 
yourself; for you will always find the former 
very busy on those trees and plants on which 
the latter abound ; and if you examine more 
closely, you will discover that the object of the 
ants, in thus attending upon the aphides, is to 
obtain the saccharine fluid secreted by them, 
which may well be denominated their milk. 
This fluid, which is scarcely inferior to honey 
in sweetness, issues in limpid drops from the 
abdomen of these insects, not only by the or- 
dinary passage, but also by two setiform tubes 
placed, one on each side, just above it. Their 
sucker being inserted in the tender bark, is 
without intermission employed in absorbing 
the sap, which, after it has passed through 
the system, they keep continually discharging 
by these organs. When no ants attend them, 
by a certain jerk of the body, which takes 
place at regular intervals, they ejaculate it to 
a distance.” 

Knight once observed a shower of 
honey-dew descending in innumerable small 
globules, near one of his oak trees, on the 1st 
of September ; he cut off one of the branches, 
took it into the house, and holding it in a 
stream of light, which was purposely admitted 
through a small opening, distinctly saw the 
aphides ejecting the fluid from their bodies 
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with considerable force, and this accounts for 
its being frequently found in situations where 
it could not have arrived by the mere influ- 
ence of gravitation, and of course for the erro- 
neous notions, adverted to. ‘The drops that 
are thus spurted out, unless interrupted by the 
surrounding foliage, or some other interposing 
body, fall upon the ground; and the spots 
may often be observed, for some time, beneath 
and around the trees affected with honey-dew, 
till washed away by the rain. The power 
which these insects possess of ejecting the 
fluid from their bodies, seems to have been 
wisely instituted to preserve cleanliness in 
each individual fly, and indeed for the preser- 
vation of the whole family ; for pressing as 
they do upon one another, they would other- 
wise soon be glued together, and rendered in- 
capable of stirring. ‘ When the ants are at 
hand, watching the moment at which the 
aphides emit their fluid, they seize and suck it 
down immediately : this, however, is the least 
of their talents; for they absolutely possess 
the art of making the aphides yield it at their 
pleasure ; or, in other words, of milking them.” 
The ant ascends the tree, says Linnzus, that 
it may milk its cows the aphides, not kill them. 
Huber informs us that the liquor is voluntarily 
given out when solicited by the ant, the latter 
tapping the aphis gently, but repeatedly, with 
its antenne, and using the same motions as 
when caressing its own young. He thinks, 
when the ants are not at hand to receive it, 
that the aphis retains the liquor for a longer 
time, and yields it freely and apparently with- 
out sustaining the least detriment ; for even 
after acquiring wings, it shows no disposition 
to escape. A single aphis supplies many ants 
with a plentiful meal. The ants occasionally 
form an establishment for their aphides, con- 
structing a building in a secure place at a dis- 
tance from their own city, to which, after for- 
tifying it, they transport those insects, and 
confine them under a guard, like cows upon a 
dairy farm, to supply the wants of the metro- 
polis. ‘The aphides are provided with a hol- 
low pointed proboscis, folded under the breast 
when the insects are not feeding, with which 
instrument they puncture the turgid vessels of 
the leaf, leaf-stalk, or bark, and suck with 
great avidity their contents, which are ex- 
pelled nearly unchanged; so that, however 
fabulous it may appear, they may literally be 
said to void a liquid sugar. On looking stead- 
fastly on a group of these insects, (Aphides 
Salicis,) while feeding on the bark of the wil- 
low, their superior size enables us to perceive 
some of them elevating their bodies and emit- 
ting a transparent substance in the form of a 
small shower. 

“ Nor scorn ye now, fond elves, the foliage sear, 
When the light aphids, arm’d with puny spear, 
Probe each emulgent vein, till bright below, 

Like falling stars, clear drops of nectar glow.” 

The willow accommodates the bees in a 

kind of threefold succession; from the flow- 
ers they obtain both honey and farina ;— 
from the bark propolis; and the leaves fre- 
quently afford them honey-dew at a time 
when other resources are beginning to fail. 

Honey-dew usually appears upon the leaves 

as a viscid, transparent substance, as sweet 


as honey itself, sometimes in the form of glo- 
bules, at others resembling a syrup; it is ge- 
nerally most abundant from the middle of 
June to the middle of July, sometimes as late 
as September. 

It is found chiefly upon the oak, the elm, 
the maple, the plane, the sycamore, the lime, 
the hazel, and the blackberry; occasionally 
also on the cherry, currant, and other fruit 
trees. Sometimes only one species of trees 
is affected at a time. The oak generally 
affords the largest quantity. At the season of 
its greatest abundance, the happy humming 
noise of the bees may be heard at a consider. 
able distance from the trees, sometimes nearly 
equalling in loudness the united hum of 
swarming. Of the plane there are two 
sorts; the oriental and the occidental, both 
highly ornamental trees, and much regarded 
in hot climates for the cooling shade they 
afford. 


“Jamque ministrantem platanum potantibus um- 
bram.” 

The ancients so much respected the former 
that they used to refresh its roots with wine 
instead of water, believing, as Sir William 
Temple. has observed, that “ this tree loved 
that liquor, as well as those who used to drink 
under its shade.” 


“ Crevit et affuso latior umbra mero,” 


The sycamore has been discarded from the 
situation it used formerly to hold, near the 
mansions of the convivial, owing to its lia- 
bility to honey-dew, and the consequent early 
fall of its leaves. ‘The lime or linden tree 
has been regarded as doubly acceptable to 
the bees, on account of its fragrant blos- 
soms and honey-dewed leaves appearing both 
together, amidst the oppressive heats of the 
dog-days; but it seems doubtful whether 
the flowers have any attraction but their fra- 
grance, as they are said to have no honey- 
cup. 

This observation applies to the common 
lime-tree (Zilia Europ@a) and one or two 
others. The flowers of some of the species 
have nectaries, and the Kowno honey, in 
high repute, is extracted almost exclusively 
from the blossoms of the lime-tree. So cele- 
brated is this honey, that dealers are said to 
imitate it by bleaching common honey by 
steam. 

Those who reside in the vicinity of such 
trees as are apt to be affected with honey- 


dew, will soon perceive the advantage of . 


being able to afford their bees additional room, 
as well as from having recourse to partial de- 
privation, upon the plan which shall here- 
after be explained ; for during the time of a 
honey-dew, more honey will be collected in 
one week than will be afforded by flowers in 
several. So great is the ardour of the bees 
on these occasions, and so rapid are their 
movements, that it is often dangerous to be 
placed betwixt the hives and the dews. 

That species of honey-dew which is secre- 
ted from the surface of the leaves, appears to 
have been first noticed by the Abbe Boissier 
de Sauvages. He observed it upon the old 
leaves of holm-oak and upon those of the 
blackberry, but not upon the young leaves of 
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either; and he remarked at the same time, 
that neighbouring trees of a different sort were 
exempt from it ; among these latter he noticed 
the mulberry-tree, “ which,” says he, “ is a 
very particular circumstance, for this juice” 
(honey-dew) “is a deadly poison to silk- 
worms.” 


Some years do not afford any honey-dew ; 
it generally occurs pretty extensively once in 
four or five years.—Bevan on the Honey 


ANECDOTES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Cat and the Squirrels.— Last summer 
two young grey squirrels were given to Ma- 
rona Phinney, of Middlebury, for his little 
boy. He carried them home, and not wishing 
to keep them, he threw them down before 
the old cat, which had kittens at.the time, 
supposing that she would devour them at once. 
But, to his astonishment, she took them by the 
neck, and laid them by her side, and snugged 
them up, and soon got them to nursing, and 
they lived with the Kittens about a week. The 
kittens were then killed, and she raised the 
squirrels with as much apparent fondness and 
care as though they had been kittens, being 
particularly careful of them if other cats came 
around, and she thought them in danger.— 
Vermont Chronicle. 


Dumb Eloquence of a Dying Baboon.— 
I remember a touching incident, which hap- 
pened at the Cape of Good Hope when I was 
there. A party had gone out to shoot baboons. 
The person who related the anecdote, wound- 
ed one rather severely. Great was his sur- 
prise, on seeing the animal thus wounded 
leave the rest of the troop, approach him, and 
lie down at his feet. Looking him full in the 
face, the famting, dying creature, pointed at 
its bleeding side, as much as to say, “ This is 
your cruel work ; and what have I done to de- 
serve it?” No language could surpass this in 
truth of appeal, or the moral lesson which it 
taught.—Dr. Jones’s Lecture. 


The Knife Grinder—All here remember, 
no doubt, the little knife grinder with his large 
black mastiff that drew his grinding apparatus 
about, in whose proceedings we used to take 
interest. We are never to see him more. He 
has quit knife grinding, emancipated his dog 
forever from harness, and with him and his 
wife—who was a silent partner in the concern 
——gone to France, his native land, there to 
pass the evening of his days, and to lay his 
bones after death. He took with him some 
$10,000(!) a sum that will enable him to live 
most easily and comfortably in France; and 
we are glad to learn this; for after travelling 
from Maine to Georgia and back, perhaps 
more than once, grinding his way through all 
sorts of weather, he deserves rest; and we are 
further gratified to learn that his faithful dog, 
who shared in his toils, will now share his 
luxury and ease. 

Another fact in the history of our no longer 
“ needy knife grinder,” which is interesting, 
as well for the filial affection it displays in him, 
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ens our enjoyment of spring, summer, an 
autumn, let us be thankful for winter. If the 
darkness of the night enhances, in our estima- 
tion, the brightness of the day, let us be 
thankful for the midnight gloom. Nothing 
can be clearer than that the shade is as neces- 
sary as the shine, and deprivation as salutary 
as enjoyment. ‘The trials and perplexities of 
life are an essential part of God’s mercies ; 
and a Christian man should never ponder on 
the gloom of earth, without contrasting it with 
the glory of heaven.—Old Humphrey. 
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A Profitable Reflection.—If winter height- 


Poverty.—Be not ashamed to be, or be es- 


teemed poor in this world; for he that hears 
God teaching him, will find that it is the best 


wisdom to withdraw all our affections from 


secular honour and troublesome riches, and to 


place them upon eternal treasures, and by 
patience, by humility, by suffering scorn and 


contempt, and the will of God, to get the true 


riches.—Jeremy Taylor. 


“ We earnestly caution and entreat all such 


among you, as find themselves concerned to 
exhort and admonish others, that they be espe- 
cially careful of their own conduct; that by 
circumspect-walking in all holiness of life 
and conversation, they may become living 
examples of the purity and excellence of the 


advices they recommend.”— Advices, 1748. 
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It is known to those conversant with the 
history of the times, that after the noble and 
magnanimous act of the British government, 
abolishing slavery in its West India colonies, 
that there still remained a vast amount of sla- 
very and cruel oppression within the limits of 
its Asiatic possessions. To remove this enor- 
mous weight of evil, the energies of British 
philanthropists have with increased vigour 
been directed for several years past, and me- 
morials and petitions to Parliament, and 
appeals to the people have been urgently and 
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as for the instance it offers in illustration of| abundantly pressed. The British and Foreign 
French character, is the following: when he 
departed from France with his wife, to come 
to America, his mother remained behind him. 
When his wealth became so great that he 
determined to give up his vocation, inclining to 
settle in America, he sent for her. But she 
clung to France, and would not come away to 
|join her son. His affection for the old lady 
changed his whole plan; he took passage in 
the next ship for France, and with his wife 
and dog, and gold, set sail, and long since 
safely reached the end of his voyage ; mother, 
son, wife and dog, are all, no doubt, quietly 
and happily living together, enjoying, in a 
manner unknown to any but a French family, 
the fruits of the labours of the knife grinder 
and his dog in America.—Long life to then ! 
Richmond Compiler. 


Anti-Slavery Reporter of Seventh mo. 12th, 
now before us, contains an abstract of the 
report of the committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, presented to 
the public meeting held in Exeter Hail on the 
21st of Sixth month last, from which we ex- 
tract as follows :— 


“The committee have now the satisfaction 
of laying before their friends the copy of an 
act which has become law, in which it will be 
seen that the assurance of the government has 
been fully realized. It is as follows :-— 

“An act for declaring and amending the 
law regarding the condition of slavery within 
the territories of the East India Company. 

“1. It is hereby enacted and declared, that 
no public officer shall, in execution of any de- 
cree or order of court, or for the enforcement 
of any demand of rent or revenue, sell, or 
cause to be sold any person, or the right to 


| the compulsory labour or services of any per- 


|son, on the ground that such person is in a 
state of slavery. 

“2. And it is hereby declared and enacted, 

that no rights arising out of an alleged pro- 
|perty in the person and services of another, 
as a slave, shall be enforced by any civil or 
criminal court or magistrate, within the terri- 
tories of the East India Company. 

“ 3. And it is hereby declared and enacted, 
that no person who may have acquired pro- 
perty by his own industry, or by the exercise 
of any calling, art, or profession, or by inher- 
itance, assignment, gift, or bequest, shall be 
dispossessed of such property, or prevented 
from taking possession thereof, on the ground 
that such person, or that the person from 
whom the property may have been derived, 
was a slave. 

“4. And it is hereby enacted, that any act 
which would be a penal offence, if done toa free 
man, shall be equally an offence if done to any 
person on the pretext of his being in a condi- 
tion of slavery.” 


Appended to this are the following re- 
marks :-— 


“ By this act, slavery is legally abolished in 
British India; and if it be followed up, as we 
sincerely trust it will be, by a firm and con- 
scientious determination, on the part of the 
authorities, to give it a positive and practical 
effect, it will be worthy of being recorded 
among the greatest events in modern history. 
Millions thereby will be emancipated from a 
bondage which reckons its existence by cen- 
turies; millions will be born free, who other- 
wise would have followed the degraded condi- 
tion of their parents; and millions more, born 
free, will be prevented from becoming slaves 
by sale and purchase, to perpetuate that sys- 
tem of cruelty and sin.” 


London Friend and British Friend. 


Persons wishing to procure either of the 
above papers, can be supplied, by sending their 
address, and remitting to George W. Taylor, 
No. 50 North Fourth street, free of expense 
to him, one dollar and seventy-five cents, per 
copy, per year. 
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LETTERS OF 8S. FOTHERGILL. 


I forward two of the letters of Samuel Foth- 
ergill, written soon after his reformation, ex- 
tracted from G. Crosfield’s Memoirs, &c., of 
his life. T. 

Samuel Fothergill to John Routh. 
lith of Twelfth mo., 1736-7. 


I write to thee as to one who art regarded 
by the Almighty, and who hast, by regarding 
that visitation, which I too long slighted, been 
preserved from the snares and temptations of 
the enemy, and hast, though young in years, 
attained toa good stature in the Truth ; which, 
oh! that it may be my chief care to press 
after, to seek, far above all, is at present, and 
I hope will continue to be, the earnest intent 
of my heart; and though I find it my place 
often to be brought low, and very poor, as it 
is at present, yet I desire to wait my appointed 
time, until he please to dispel those darksome 
clouds, which, at times, bring me yet near to 
a melancholy drooping state. 

But I desire to be entirely resigned to his 
will; that he may, if he please, again and 
again turn his hand upon me, until he hath 
purged away all my dross, and made me what 
best pleases him, and not myself nor others. 


But the Lord, who has done wonderful things 


for my deliverance, has mercifully regarded 
and reached unto me, while in a state of open 
defiance to his tenderly-striving Spirit. 


Samvuew Foruercit1. 
Samuel Fothergill to his Sister. 
Warrington, Second mo. 9th, 1737. 


I could have been glad to have written a 
few lines to thee, but considering the distance 


my past behaviour had justly placed me at, 


in respect to my friends and relations’ favour, 
I was somewhat doubtful of its kind reception. 


But, dear sister, I have found it is the want of 


inward peace that is more grievous than the 
want of my friends’ favour, though that be very 
desirable. I found, upon examining my state, 
that I was upon the very brink of destruction 
and ruin, and it pleased the Lord to kindle in 
my soul earnest desires to be delivered from 
my dreadful condition, which the Lord in 
mercy showed to me as it really was, thereby 
bringing me into deep and unutterable anxiety 
of soul, that I often was ready to conclude my 
transgressions were more and greater than 
any one’s else, and my state worse than any 
ever were in before. Oh! the anguish of that 
day, the weight of sorrow I daily laboured 
uoder was more than I can express, or any 
not acquainted with the operation of the Spi- 
rit of judgment and of burning can conceive. 

It is like repeating an idle story to any that 
are unacquainted with it; but I have a differ- 
ent opinion of thee, and thou hast, I hope, 
known a degree of the heart-cleansing power 
of Truth, thou thou hast been preserved from 
those pollutions that hinder us from being 
properly acquainted with the Almighty, and 
finding thereby love and solid peace. But 
through infinite mercy I can now say, with a 
humbly thankful heart, it was a repentance 
never to be repeated of; for notwithstanding 
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my open rebellion and defiance to the ten- 
derly-striving Spirit of grace, that long strove 
with me, in order for my recovery, I have, in 
degree, witnessed favour from the Almighty, 
and the knowledge of acceptance with him, 
which is more to me than any thing else. 
Great is my reason to be humbly thankful for 
his many mercies, which my soul desires 
never to be unmindful of, but, by a yet more 
humble walking, and closer seeking after him, 
seek to redeem my former misspent and lost 
time, by redoubling my diligence, with hum- 
ble thankfulness to press after him to find my 
peace. Yet more and more confirmed, now the 
Lord has given me to know they are not yet 
hid from my eyes, but yet may be ina greater 
degree attained, upon my humble resignation 
to his Divine will, and proper and frequent 
application to him for the further discoveries 
of it, and strength to perform it acceptably to 
him. Many yet continue to be the deep and 
humbling times I go through ; many the anx- 
ieties of soul I have to pass under; yet the 
Lord in mercy is at times helping me over 
every thing that would hinder my spiritual 
progress, and giving me to find times of re- 
freshment in his Divine presence. Oh! that 
it may be our care, dear sister, to seek pro- 


strength, and acquaintance with him, that we 
may thereby witness strength to withstand the 
enemy of our souls, in all his attempts. May 
it continue to be my care, above all things, in 
true thankfulness, to wait for his appearance, 
though it may be at times as a refiner with 
fire, and asa purifier of silver. May we suf- 
fer him to work effectually in our hearts ; 
great will be our satisfaction thereby to wit- 
ness that the Lord’s regard is to us, and his 
love is near to us. [ cannot with too great 
earnestness recommend this to both our con- 
sideration and practice, as one knowing the 
judgment of the Lord for sin, and by his help, 
a learning to forsake it, and following him in 
the ways of his requiring; this brings a true 
and lasting peace. May I seek after him again 
and again, and enter into covenant with him ; 
if he will but indeed be with me in my way, 
and direct me aright, I will fully follow him. 
So marvellous and wonderful is the goodness 
of God to my soul, I cannot sufficiently admire 
it, nor too often repeat it, for I am as a monv- 
ment of that mercy that would have none lost, 
but that all should come to the saving know- 
ledge of himself. 

Samvet Foruerci.t. 


For “ The Friend.” 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES 


Friends’ Books. 


When George Fox first believed himself 
called on to address the community in which 
he lived, through the medium of the press, 
there were none among the printers or book- 
sellers who held with him in religious faith. 
In the commotions consequent upon the over- 
throw of Charles First, the restriction on the 
press was abolished, and each one published, at 
his pleasure, without fear or control. It was 
















perly after him, in order to find renewing of 


Among the Early Printers and Publishers of 


in the year 1652 that George first appeared 


as an author; but as I have been unable to 
find a copy of the original edition of either of 
the four works he published, I have no means 
of ascertaining who was the bookseller or 


printer. Of his publications issued in the year 
1653, I have met with several. They all 
have in the title page, “ Printed for Giles 
Calvert, and sold at his shop, at the Black- 


spread Eagle, at the west end of Pauls.” 


George Fox had not yet visited London, and 
the agent employed in getting at least one of 
his works printed appears to have been Isabel 
Buttery, who, towards the close of 1653, had, 
with a companion, passed from the north of 
England to that city on religious service. 
They held “ private meetings at Robert 
Dring’s house in Watling street, and at Simon 
Dring’s in Moorfields ; where they did now and 
then speak a few words.” (William Crouch’s 
Memoirs.) Alexander Delamain, in a letter 
under date of Fourth mo. 20th, 1654, (Letters 
of Early Friends, page 9,) writes to Thomas 
Willan, of Kendall, that on the previous First- 
day, Isabel Buttery, and a maid of Robert 
Dring’s, were arrested, whilst returning from 
Westminster to the meeting of Friends. at 
Simon Dring’s. He says, “ they were com- 
mitted for letting people have their books, 
which our Friends have been moved to pub- 
lish. Isabel bid me inform our Friends that 
there are some books to be sent down. ‘The 
Way to the Kingdom,’ [written by George 
Fox,] with an addition to it, is come forth. 
Send by the next post where they shall be sent 
to, and by whom, and to whom.” 

Giles Calvert continued to publish and sell 
Friends’ books from 1653 to 1659. The pub- 
lications with his imprint, during these six 
years, are very numerous. In the years 1658 
and 1659 several books were printed for Mary 
Westwood, and to be sold at the Black-spread 
Eagle. 

Of the religious opinions or personal his- 
tory of this first publisher of Friends’ books I 
find no trace ; and am inclined to believe, that 
he never became a member of the religious 
Society, whose works he caused to be circu- 
lated so widely. In 1659, his book-store, per- 
haps rendered vacant by his death, was taken 
by Robert Wilson, who continued to publish 
the same kind of books. His imprint was, 
“Printed for Robert Wilson, at the Black- 
spread Eagle and Winde-Mill, in Martin’s, 
near Aldersgate.” In 1662, the press was 
shackled, by the appointment of Licensers, 
without whose approbation the law prohibited 
the publication of any work. As these Licen- 
sers would scarcely ever sanction any religious 
writings of dissenters, such for the next 
twenty years were rarely published with 
either the bookseller or printer’s name attach- 
ed. A few books put forth in 1663 have the 
impriot of Robert Wilson. 

In the year 1655, William Crouch says, 
“ The Lord having encreased the number of 
his people, about this time, some part of an 
ancient great house, or building within Al- 
dersgate, was taken for a meeting-place, the 
other part of it, with a yard, being made a 
public inn, for carriers and travellers; which 
having for a sign the Bull and Mouth, occa- 
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sioned the meeting held there to be known | is the king’s great mercy you have not been jof the Society is a standing practical contra- 


and distinguished by the name of Bull and 
Mouth.” where in this building ‘Thomas 
Simmons, from 1656 to 1662, had a book- 
store, from which he vended many Friends’ 
books. His imprint was, “ London, printed 
for Thomas Simmons at the Bull and Mouth, 
near Aldersgate.” During the years from 
1656 to 1660, he appears to have published 
the greater proportion of the writings put forth 
by members of our religious Society. It would 
seem that Thomas Simmons was not a mem- 
ber himself, and that he was publisher for 
Richard Baxter. John Dunton, who has left 
a description of the publishers and printers 
who flourished in London from 1682 to 1700, 
thus speaks of Thomas Simmons :— 

« He, as well as his father, printed for the 
famous Baxter, and was a most accomplished 
bookseller. His conjugal virtues have de- 
served to be set as an example to the primi- 
tive age ; they approach so near to singularity 
in our’s, that [ can scarce speak of his love to 
his wife, without a satire upon others. If any 
difference is, it is who of the two shall be 
most obliging; so that if all be true that I 
have heard of them, I am ready to conclude 
they are a pair of angels sent below to make 
marriage amiable in their persons, And lastly, 
if I consider him as a father, how tender he is 
of his children! He takes care to form the 
minds of his daughters by the principles of 
virtue, and to set out his sons in the fair way 
to heaven; and none are too great to follow 
this pious example, for it is the duty of pa- 
rents, from the highest to the lowest, to see 
their children brought up in the fear of God.” 

The next bookseller in course who I find 
engaged in the publication and sale of Friends’ 
writings is “ Thomas Brewster, at the three 
Bibles by Pauls.” He published several in 
the year 1659. He was no Friend, and con- 
cerning his after-life, I find the following in- 
formation. In the year 1663, a publication 


appeared in London, entitled “ A Treatise of 


the Execution of Justice, is as well the peo- 
ple’s as the magistrates’ duty ; and if the ma- 
gistrates prevent judgment, then the people are 
bound, by the law of God, to execute judg- 
ment without them, and upon them.” This 
work was supposed to be written in justifica- 
tion of the execution of King Charles First. 
For the publication of this book, John Twynn, 
inter, was indicted for high treason, and 
mas Brewster, bookseller, Simon Dover, 
printer, and Nathan Brooks, book-binder, for 
misdemeanors. ‘Twynn was condemned, and 
after barbarous mutilations of the body, was 
executed. The other three, who were also 
indicted for publishing the dying speeches and 
prayers of the judges, who were put to death 
for passing sentence on Charles First, were 
treated more leniently. The following speech 
was made by Chief Justice Hyde on the occa- 
sion. 

* You three, Thomas Brewster, Simon Do- 
ver, and Nathan Brooks ; you have been seve- 
rally indicted for a heinous and great offence. 
Brewster, you have been indicted for two seve- 
ral books, as full of villany, and slander, and 
reproach to the king and government, as pos- 
sibly can be. And I will tell you all three, it 








































pretence of printing, to publish that which is 


a reproach to the king—to the state—to his 
government—to the church—nay, to a par- 
ticular person, it is punishable us a misde- 
meanor. He must not say he knew not what 
was in it; that is no answer inlaw. I speak 
this, because I would have men avoid this for 
time to come, and not to think to shelter them- 
selves under such a pretence. I will not 
spend time in discoursing of the nature of the 
offence, it hath been declared already ; it is 
so high, that truly the highest punishment that 
by law may be justly inflicted, is due to you. 
But, Thomas Brewster, your offence is double : 
therefore, the judgment of the court is, 


“ That you shall pay to the king, for these 


offences committed, an hundred marks. And 
for you, the other two, Simon Dover and Na- 
than Brooks, you shall pay, either of you,a 
fine of forty marks to the king. 


“You shall, each of you, severally, stand 


upon the pillory, from eleven to one of the 
clock, in one place at the Exchange, and an- 
other day (the same space of time) in Smith- 


field; and you shall have a paper set over 


your hats, declaring your offence, for printing 


and publishing scandalous, treasonable, and 
factious books against the king and state. 

“You shall be committed till the next goal 
delivery, without bail; and then you shall 
make an open confession and acknowledgment 
of your offences in such words as shall be 
directed you. 

“ And afterwards you shall remain prison- 
ers during the king’s pleasure. And when 
you are discharged, you shall put in good se- 
curity by recognizances, yourself 4001. a-piece, 


and two securities, each of you of 2001. a-piece, | 


indicted capitally ; for every one of these are diction of them; and partly because their 
books filled with treason, and you for publish- 
ing of them, by strictness of law, have for- 
feited your lives and all to the king. It is his 
clemency towards you. You may see the 
king’s purposes ; he desires to reform, not to 
ruin his subjects. The press is grown so com- 
mon, and men take the boldness to print what- 
ever is brought to them, let it concern whom 
it will, it is high time examples be made. | 
must let you and all men know, by the course 
of the common law, before this new act was 
made, for a printer, or any other, under the 


improbability would deprive them of their in- 
tended effect among such as were acquainted 
with the proceedings of the Society, and the 
character which it has nobly sustained for 
nearly a century as the firm and unflinching 
advocate of the cause of the oppressed: negro. 

There is some danger, however, that charges 
which are suffered to be again and again re- 
peated, without contradiction, however im- 
probable or unfounded in themselves, or ques- 
tionable as to the source whence they origi- 
nate, may obtain a degree of credit ; and they 
therefore demand a notice, of which they would 
otherwise be wholly unworthy. 

It is painful to those who sincerely wish 
success to the righteous cause of negro eman- 
cipation, to see its pretended advocates spend- 
ing their time and strength in dealing out 
unfounded accusations against those, who dif- 
fer from them in opinion, as to the mode by 
which this great work may best be promoted. 
If we look through the abolition papers of the 
present day, we shall find many of them dis- 
figured with acrimonious reflections upon other 
abolitionists, who happen not to belong to the 
party in whose interest the papers may chance 
to be, and who are dealt with in terms of 
reproof or censure, little if any less severe 
than the slave-holder himself. Truth and 
Christian charity are alike sacrificed in order 
to prop a party, or carry out some favourite 
notion, while the enemies of the cause of free- 
dom are presented with a spectacle calculated 
to strengthen them in their views, and to fur- 
nish matter for exultation and triumph. 

At the late anti-slavery convention held in 
London, we learn that several of the speakers, 
and especially Arnold Buffum, made a variety 
of statements derogatory to the reputation of 
the religious Society of Friends in America, 
in reference to the subject of slavery. 

Ifthe views those persons entertain on that 
subject permit them thus publicly to assail, not 
merely individual character, but that of a large 
body of Christian professors, who were not 
present to defend themselves, they must be at 
variance with the plainest precepts of the 
gospel, by the influence of which alone we can 
hope to see slavery and the slave-trade abol- 
ished. Can we availingly ask the slave-hold- 


not to print or publish any books but such as/er to practice toward the suffering negro the 


shall be allowed of.” 
: N. E. 
(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
The Society of Friends and Abolition. 


It has become common of latter time, for 
persons calling themselves abolitionists, and 
who seem disposed to appropriate to them- 
selves and their party whatever credit is due 
to pleading the cause of the slave, to assail the 
Society of Friends with various accusations, 
calculated to make the impression that it has 
changed its ground, and from an opponent of 
slavery, has become one of its favourers. 
These charges have been suffered to pass un- 
answered ; partly because the uniform course 


benign precept of the Saviour, “ Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them,” while, at the same time, we 
ourselves are shamelessly violating it? 

From a speech made by A. Buffum, that 
large assembly received the impression that 
the discipline of the Society of Friends in 
America was unfavourable to the reception of 
coloured persons into membership. At the 
subsequent sitting he tried to shift the charge 
from the Society in general, to the Society in 
Philadelphia; and declared that a coloured 
person, whom he named, had been refused 
admission among Friends in this city, be- 
cause she was black. We are informed that 
he further stated the applications for mem- 
bership from coloured persons to be nw- 
merous, and that there was no instance of any 
being received. 
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tain the fact, whether the person he alluded to in 
this city made application for membership, and 
it does not appear that she ever did. ‘The 
officers of the meeting, to whom such applica- 
tion must have been made, if made at all, 
have no knowledge of any such thing ; con- 
sequently she could not have been refused on 
the ground of colour, or any other ground. 
As to applications by coloured persons for 
membership in the Society of Friends, the fact 
is notorious that they have ever been extremely 
few—and especially so since the blacks have 
organized religious societies among them- 
selves ;—but of those who have applied, by far 
the larger number have been admitted as 
members. During a period of more than 
furty years, it does not appear that more than 
one such applicant in Philadelphia has been 
rejected, and that was un the ground, that he 
was not convinced of the principles held by 
the Society, without reference to his colour. 
The discipline, so far from countenancing 
Buffum’s accusation, is expressly the reverse 
of it; for it provides that where Monthly 


good degree subject to the divine Witness in 


their own hearts, manifested by a circumspect | 


life and conduct, they are to receive them, 
“ without respect to nation or colour.” 

It is also a well known fact, that within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting there 
have been a number of coloured people who 


were respectable members of the Society of 


Friends, and valued and esteemed as such. 

Another charge which has been brought 
against Friends, and extensively circulated, is, 
that in our religious meetings the blacks are 
not suffered to sit with white people, but are 
put into a corner, or on a seat by themselves. 
This is equally untrue, with the other accu- 
sations. ‘There is no seat in any of our meet- 
ings appropriated to coloured persons—they 
sit on the same benches that the whites occupy, 
and often side by side. But the fact is, that 
very few of them incline to attend our meet- 
ings. Friends’ mode of worship does not suit 
their dispositions: they are fond of music and 
excitement, and hence they prefer their own 
meetings, where they regularly hear singing 
and preaching. 

It is also asserted that the Society of Friends 
are doing nothing for the black people—that 


they are supinely resting in the labours of 


their ancestors; nay, that they have even 
become “a pro-slavery society,” and taken 
rank in defence of the slave-holder. 

If we did not know something of the way- 
wardness and corruption of the human heart, 
we should be ready to wonder how such un- 
founded statements could ever have obtained 
currency ; but it is too true, with regard to 
some pretended advocates even of a good 
cause, that they conceive the end justifies the 
means. There are others again who cannot 
think any good is effected, unless it is done 
just in their way, and who are unsparing in 
their condemnation of those, who, honestly 
exercising their right of private judgment, 
happen not to think exactly like themselves. 
A company of men may be convinced of the 


Considerable pains have been taken to ascer- 























desirableness and importance of a certain ob- 
ject, but yet honestly differ in opinion as to 
the mode of attaining it—may pursue with 
equally upright intentions their different 
methods, and with an equal desire to arrive 
at the same end; and it is one of the weak- 
nesses of human nature, to deny to all but 
those who happen to chime with our notions 
and follow our plans, either integrity or use- 
fulness. 

The Society of Friends is diligently labour- 
ing in the cause in which its members were 
the first pioneers; but it thinks it best to labour 
in its own way ; in the way which was pursued 
by Woolman and Benezet, and a host of other 
worthies, who were eminently successful in 
their efforts to counteract this crying evil—a 
way which it has pleased Divine Providence 
to bless and own, and which experience has 
abundantly proved to be the most effectual for 
attaining the great object it has in view. 
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so. There are at least five schools in the city 
of Philadelphia, supported and conducted by 
members of the Society of Friends, where 
instruction is given throughout the year to 
some hundreds of coloured children, and seve- 
ral others of similar character, which are kept 
open only part of the year. Besides these, 
much is done-by Friends to alleviate and — 
improve the condition of the free blacks, and 
to aid slaves in purchasing their liberty; the 
contributions to which object alone, amount to 
a large sum in this city. 

It would be well if those abolitionists who 
so freely asperse the character of the Society 
of Friends, would be at the trouble to find out 
what is done, before they accuse them of doing 
nothing ; or of being a pro-slavery society, 
because they exercise their liberty in thinking 
for themselves, and not implicitly following 
their accusers wherever they choose to lead. 
But it is made a serious charge that we do 


There are sound and sufficient reasons for | not join the abolition societies as they are now 


inducing it to believe, that it is unsafe that 
either itself or its members should be identi- 


| constituted and conducted ; and let us do what 


else we will against slavery, this is to settle 


fied with the extraneous and conflicting princi-| the question that we are its advocates. True 
Meetings are satisfied that applicants are con-| ples which are mixed up with slavery in most|—we do not join them—and if a reason is 


vinced of our religious principles, and in a|of the associations of the day; and while it} asked, we need only point to these very 


leaves these to pursue the means they think | 


proper for accomplishing their ends, it claims 
the same privilege for itself and its mem- 
bers. 

It has never been the practice of Friends to 
make a parade before the public of their efforts 
in the cause of humanity. Silently and steadily 
to persevere in the path of duty, unawed by 
the frowns of the world, and regardless of its 
praise, is consonant with its principles; and 
hence its works of beneyolence are but little 


known to the world, save as their influence is 


seen and felt. 

Those who are acquainted with the pro- 
ceedings of the Society know, that by far the 
greater portion of the time of the Meeting for 
Sufferings is occupied with the subjects of sla- 
very and the slave-trade,—and that it is al- 


most constantly engaged in endeavouring to 


counteract the evils of slavery, and to spread 
before the public a knowledge of the enormi- 
ties of that system of cruelty and the abomi- 
nable traffic which it sustains. Scarcely a 
year passes in which it does not issue some 
publication for this end ; and its appeals to the 
government in behalf of the negro, are by no 
means unfrequent. The last of these was pre- 


sented to the Legislature of Pennsylvania 


during the present year. 


Committees from the Meeting for Sufferings 


have repeatedly attended at Washington and 
Harrisburg, endeavouring to influence the 
minds of the rulers in favour of granting the 
negro his just rights; and, in short, the great 
bulk of its business relates to this subject. 
Many thousands of pamphlets have been pub- 
lished and circulated through our country 
within the last ten years,—and another issue 
of several thousands has just taken place. 

Meanwhile, the members of the Society 
are not idle in their individual character, 
though, for good reasons, they do not join the 
abolition societies. There is an ample field 
of labour, without this, and in which their 
efforts may be quite as availing, if not more 





charges themselves, and to the unchristian 
and exclusive spirit which they breathe; 
though there are many others which alone 
would decide the question. 

We heartily wish success to the cause of 
universal emancipation, and desire to see it 
spread and prevail, until the oppressed of 
every colour, and of every clime, shall enjoy 
that liberty and those rights which a benefi- 
cent Creator designs for them. But we be- 
lieve that the only means which can secure 
this wished-for end, is the prevalence of the 
gospel. It is by that only, as it is received 
and obeyed, that the human heart can be 
changed—and those dispositions and passions 
mortified and subdued, which make man the 
enemy and the oppressor of his fellow. The 
closer our conduct conforms to the high and 
holy standard which its blessed Author holds 
up for the government of his followers, and 
the more fully we submit ourselves to the 
control of his Spirit in our hearts, so as to 
show forth the fruits of justice, meekness and 
truth, in our daily intercourse with men, the 
greater probability will there be that our en- 
deavours to induce others to comply with its 
sacred requisitions will be availing, and that 
our labours will receive the approbation and 
the blessing of Him who cannot be deceived 
by the most specious or lofty profession,—and 
who will never accept the homage of the lips 
instead of the obedience of the heart. 


P. R. 


Poona 
For “* The Friend.” 
NEGLECT OF DAILY PRAYER. 


“ The species of backsliding are various ; 
some respect doctrines, others practice; but 


all are the operations of a heart departing 


rom the living God. In some, a backsliding 
spirit appears by a relinquishment of evangeli- 


cal doctrine. Where truth is treated merely 


as a matter of speculation, or as an opinion 
of no great moment, it is not held fast; and 





when this is the case, it is easily surrendered. 
If a plausible book in favour of deism, or any 
of these vain systems which nearly approach 
it, fall in their way, they are ready to yield; 
and by reading the performance a second time, 
or conversing with a person who favours it, 
they make shipwreck of their faith, and are 
driven on the rocks of infidelity. Such was 
the process in the days of the apostles ; those 
who received not the love of the truth, were 
given up to believe a lie. If these departures 
from evangelical principles were closely ex- 
amined, it would be found that they were pre- 
ceded by a neglect of private prayer, watch- 
Sulness, self-difidence, and walking humbly 


been acknowledged by some who have em- 
braced the Socinian system, that since they 
entertained these views, they had lost even the 
gift of prayer. Perhaps they might draw up 
and read an address to the Deity; but they 
could not pray. Where the principles of the 
gospel are abandoned, the spirit of prayer, 
and of all close walking with God, will go 
with them.” 

Where there is not a daily close walking 
with God, there is a union with the spirit of 
this world which lieth in wickedness. “ Ye 
cannot serve God and mammon. No man can 
serve two masters; for either he will hate the 
one, and love the other; or else he will hold 
to the one and despise the other.” Many 
have known the love of God shed abroad in 


THE FRIEND. 


know their own real condition, nor the pain | 
they inflict upon others. ‘To be the means of | 


— — ——— 


kasha, Wea, Osage, Seneca, Stockbridge, 
Ottawa, Chippewa, Peoria, Witcheth, Potto- 


driving one soul from the right way of the | watomie, and Seminole tribes were present. 
Lord, or retarding the extension of his king- |The result of their deliberations was a com- 
dom, will, in a short period, be found an aw- | pact, binding upon each nation, party thereto, 
fully heavy burden; and when the day is passed | embracing the following objects : To maintain 
over in which it was in their power to work, | peace and friendship among each other. To 
and the night is at hand, fearful must be the | abstain from retaliation for offences committed 


state of such unfaithful and rebellious ones. | 
All the wealth they may have accumulated, 
all the applause or friendship which a vain and | 
deceitful world has bestowed upon them, will 
then fail to afford the least comfort or support, 
and cannot possibly command for them a ray 


of hope that mercy will be extended at last. | territory. 
with God ; and every one may perceive that | They may be carried back to their early visi- | 
they are followed with similar effects. It has/ tations, shown the offers of Divine help then) 


made to them, and how they gradually fell | 
away from a good state—turned the grace of 
God into wantonness—ridiculed and scorned | 
the scruples and the holy life which they once 
owned, and treated the humble, self-denying | 
and faithful followers of Christ, and their pious | 
examples and labours, with derision and con- | 
tempt. The agonizing language may be soun- 
ded in their mental ear, “* Thou in thy life- 
time receivedst thy good things, and likewise 
Lazarus, the poor despised beggar, evil things; 
now he is comforted and thou art tormented.” | 


Vv. 


Swallowing Coins.—Every newspaper read- 
er is familiar with the recent case of 


their hearts—have entered into covenant with| Brunel, the great Thames Tunnel engineer, of 
him under the heavenly influence of the spirit | London, whose life, of late, has been fearfully | 
of prayer-—have heartily desired and resolved | jeopardized by accidentally allowing a piece 


to love and serve Him all their life long, and} of gold coin to get into the larynx. He was 
under these blessed sensations, produced by | relieved thus—‘ He was placed on the appa- 


by individuals. ‘To provide for the improve- 
ment of their people in agriculture, and other 
arts of peace. ‘I’hat no nation, party to this 
compact, shall, without the consent of the 
whole, sell, cede, or in any manner alienate to 
the United States any part of their present 
To provide for the punishment of 
crimes, committed by the citizens of one na- 
tion, upon the citizens of another. To admit 
the citizens of one nation to citizenship in 
any other nation, party to the compact. To 
endeavour to suppress the use of ardent spi- 
rits within the limits of their respective na- 
tions, and to prohibit its introduction by the 
citizens of one nation into the territory of an- 
other. 


Touching Incident.—It will be remembered 
that a little boy named Clark disappeared on 
the day of the launch, and much reason exist- 
ed to believe that he was drowned. Alter 
several days of agonizing suspense, his parents 
residing in Shippen street, near Ninth, were 
confirmed in this belief, by intelligence which 
seemed to place the matter beyond doubt. 
None but parents can imagine their distress 
and anguish.’ While they were plunged in the 
deepest sorrow, a stranger, apparently a sea- 
man, arrived at their house. He inquired if 
they had not lost a son, and stated that he had 


the immediate and powerful operations of the 
Holy Spirit, they have taken up the cross, and 
| ohge open proof of their allegiance to Him. 

ut through the neglect of daily waiting upon 
Him to renew their strength, they have fallen 
into unwatchfulness, in which the enemy of 
their soul has gained an advantage over them 
in some thing which he persuaded them to 
believe was of little moment. For a time 


recovered the body, which he had picked up 
while on his way to Burlington. He was the 
captain of a sloop trading to that place. It 
was some comfort to the poor people to obtain 
}even the dead body of their child, and they 
accordingly expressed their gratitude to the 
waterman. Buta most joyous surprise await- 
ed the father and mother. While the kind 
and considerate captain was pondering on some 
| mode of communicating, by degrees, informa- 


ratus, the body inverted, and the back gently 
struck ; after two or three coughs, he felt the 
coin quit its place on the right side of the 
chest, and in a few seconds it dropped. from 
his mouth.” 

Of the value of position, in such cases, we | 
have another evidence in a letter from a coun- 
try gentleman to the editor of the London | 
Sun—which is as follows:—-“‘ Upwards of 





they pursue a sinning and repenting course, | twenty-five years since, the late Peter Dixon, 


until captivated by the love of other things,|a most able and highly respected surgeon, was | 


they grow weary of the Christian warfare, and 
abandoning the path of self-denial, take their 
flight into the broad way, indulging their car- 
nal desires, and call in question the truth, or 
the need of the doctrine of the cross, and the 
narrow way, at least as necessary for them. 

Having lost the pearl of great price, and 
turned their back upon their Lord and Sa- 
viour, they grow envious at those who keep 
the even tenor of their way in following the 
Heavenly Guide; strive to find some error or 
blemish in them; and often attribute their 
actions to wrong motives, which originate in 
a sincere desire to be found faithful to the law 
of their God. Those who indulge in this 
course, not only are refusing to enter into the 
kingdom of Christ themselves, but may hinder 
others from entering ; at least are blocks in 
the way of the devoted traveller, and add to 
his burthens and his sufferings. 

How many of this class are to be found 
among professing Christians, who neither 


in attendance on my father, who was then 
curate and lecturer of St. Mary, Newington- 
butts, Surrey, and in my presence he said to 


him-—-‘ Dixon, I have just had a most sin-| 


gular and curious case. A patient of mine, 
who was ill in bed, was playing with a silver 
coin to amuse his child, and he accidentally 
swallowed it. I found it was useless to at- 


| tion which he knew should be given cautious- 
ly, the little son, who had been waiting with- 
out, and could restrain himself no longer, 
rushed into his mother’s arms. He had been 
taken up alive by the captain of the sloop, 
soon after the capsizing of the boat in which 
'he had been stationed to see the launch. The 
| sudden transition from grief to boundless joy, 
almost proved fatal to the poor woman. She 
‘fainted on the spot ; and it was several hours 





tempt to remove it by means of instruments, _ before she was prepared to realize her happi- 
so I got persons to hold his legs, while I pulled ness in the recovery of a child which she had 
him over the side of the bed, hanging his| supposed lost to her forever. The father was 


head to the floor; coughing came on, when | 
the coin was almost instantly forced out with | 
considerable violence.’ ”— Med. § Sur. Jour. 


Great Indian Council.—We learn from the | 
Van Buren (Ark.) Intelligencer, of the 15th, 
that the great Indian council at Tah-le-quah, 
in the Cherokee nation, closed its deliberations 
on the 3d ult. Delegates from the Cherokee, 
Creek, Chickasaw, Delaware, Shawnee, Pian- 


scarcely less affected.— Phil. Mer. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHIOOLS, 


The school for Boys will open in the new 
building on Cherry street, above Eighth, on 
Second-day, the 28th of the present month. 

The school for Girls will open at the same 
time, in the building on James’s street, above 
Sixth. 

Eighth month, 1843. 
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